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THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR IN WAR TIME IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

IN war time, the problem of the organization of labor, hith- 
erto largely the concern of entrepreneurs and trade unions, 
becomes national in scope. The task of organizing labor, 
of using it to its highest effectiveness, of keeping it smoothly 
and happily at work, is one which the industrial history of al- 
most any civilized nation during the present century shows to 
be beyond the capacity and power of the entrepreneur. Or- 
ganized labor is fighting for greater security and a reasonable 
standard of living. To that end it has built up great organiza- 
tions and hedged its productive power round with many restric- 
tions. In a national emergency, while willing to give its best 
services to the state, it needs guarantees that the surrender of 
the restrictive means shall not entail the loss of the social ends 
which they are intended to serve. Unless these guarantees are 
given, production will continue to be restricted. Single entre- 
preneurs, though willing, cannot give guarantees satisfactory 
to widely scattered but closely organized trade unions. The 
interests of the state cannot tolerate restricted production. 
Hence the state will tend to become the all-inclusive entrepre- 
neur, forcing single plants into a co-ordinated scheme of pro- 
duction whereby its urgent needs of certain kinds of goods can 
be met, guaranteeing the workers their reasonable demands, and 
compelling modes of distribution of labor and a regularity of 
production which will give it the quantity of goods it needs. 
A theoretical analysis of the problem of the organization of 
labor in war time shows the tendency of the state to be driven 
to a large measure of interference, not to effect any designed 
or undesigned measure of socialism, but to secure efficiency in 
production and to further the general welfare. 

The United States, in the present emergency, is not compelled 
to rely on such a reasonably valid deduction from economic 
principles. It has available the actual experience of the bellig- 
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erent countries, and especially of England. The similarity of 
the two countries in modes of economic organization and in 
the use of selective conscription makes English experience spec- 
ially valuable for the United States. 

The outbreak of war was followed in England by the declara- 
of an industrial truce, as soon as the leaders of the working 
classes had been convinced of the justice and the unavoidable 
necessity of the war. The seething discontent within the labor 
ranks, manifest in proposals for the amalgamation of the three 
biggest trade unions and in a great variety of strikes, sank to 
rest at the cry of national danger. Strikes in progress were 
settled, often by the employers yielding, at other times by the 
postponement of the disputed questions until after the war. 
The proposed modes of trade-union reorganization were laid 
aside. All this was done voluntarily and without exacting any 
conditions. Very quickly, however, it was perceived that in so 
doing the laboring classes had left themselves almost defense- 
less against the sweating which began to characterize army 
contracts, against unemployment and an increase in prices. 
Sweating was stopped by the publicity which was given to it. 
Unemployment passed away after a period of about six months, 
under the operation of dynamic forces generated by the war. 
Voluntary enlistment took away in fairly large numbers the 
younger and more active of the workmen. Their places were 
taken by men and women previously unemployed. When the 
army increased in numbers, and the provision of the equipment 
came to be a huge industrial enterprise, workers from fields 
where the war intensified unemployment, such as the cotton and 
jewelry industries, transferred themselves to the war trades. 
That is, the dread fear of general unemployment was averted 
by the demands of war on man-power, and was replaced by a 
problem of insufficient labor and inadequate production. 

The problem of rising prices led the workers to break their 
industrial truce, and this in its turn precipitated government 
interference. The working classes attributed rising prices in 
large part to profits made in coal mining and shipping. This 
rise was a considerable burden to the fully employed workman, 
even though his wages had risen slightly, but to the great num- 
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bers of wage-earners not engaged in trades necessary to the 
war it was intolerable. The watchword " mutual sacrifice," 
which had inspired the workers' agreement not to strike, seemed 
a ghastly irony in face of the large profits which the employers 
showed no disposition to sacrifice. Appeal was made to the 
Asquith government, which offered only soft words and pro- 
crastinating promises. Realizing that they had destroyed their 
economic power by surrendering the right to strike, the orga- 
nized workers demanded higher wages and the limitation of 
profits, and backed up their demands with the threat of strikes. 
Their own well-intentioned effort to throw the labor movement 
into a position of static equilibrium for the period of the war 
proved to have given little assistance to the nation. Hence 
failure to obtain increased wages led the engineers of the Clyde, 
9,000 in number, to go on strike. Since " important munitions 
of war urgently required by the navy and army" were thus 
held up, the government ordered the resumption of work on 
March I ; but the canny Scots, to show they were not yet " in- 
dustrial conscripts," did not go back till March 4. Govern- 
ment investigation of this trouble showed that the relations 
between capital and labor were such as tended to make for 
failure in supplying the nation's wants. Capitalistic organiza- 
tion was too insistent on profits and too inflexible to secure 
the ready co-operation of a labor force that smarted under some 
injustice and much provocation. The government therefore 
appointed, in February 1915, a committee on production in 
engineering and shipbuilding establishments, " to inquire and 
report forthwith, as to the best steps to be taken to ensure that 
the productive power of the employees in engineering and ship- 
building establishments working for government purposes shall 
be made fully available, so as to meet the needs of the nation 
in the present emergency." Within a few weeks, this commit- 
tee found out the incompetency of capitalism above referred 
to, and saw that two remedial measures must be attempted : first, 
the obtaining of increased wages to offset the rise in prices ; 
and second, the organization of labor by the state. These two 
remedies were to be part of a plan for the intensification of the 
manufacture of munitions through the control of industry. 
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The methods taken for the control of industry constitute the 
most significant contribution of England to industrial history 
during the war, and form an epoch-making innovation. By 
November 1914 it had been discovered that an insufficient 
quantity of munitions of war was being produced. This was 
found to be due to an insufficiency of skilled labor, and this in 
turn to the fact that up to that date over 10,000 skilled artizans 
had been allowed to enlist in the regular army. For this latter 
fact the reason must be found in the general ignorance of what 
the war would entail. When the deficiency was apparent, the 
employers approached the trade-union leaders with a request 
for the abrogation of trade-union restrictions on the manning 
of machines, on hand operations, on the demarcation of work 
between trades, on the employment of non-union and female 
labor, and on the amount of overtime to be worked. In return, 
they offered no concessions, and refused to consider counter- 
proposals. An impartial consideration shows that neither 
capital nor labor was able to meet the situation. The workers 
had been asked to surrender what they considered the chief 
fruits of a century's struggle for economic independence. 
Further, they were to surrender them not only without guaran- 
tees concerning their restoration, but with a certainty that the 
new organization proposed would considerably worsen their 
position after the war. On the other hand, there was no doubt, 
as the government committee on production showed, that the 
abolition of restrictions on earnings and output, and the intro- 
duction of female labor " under suitable and proper conditions," 
would greatly increase the output of munitions of war. The 
same aim would be furthered, in the opinion of the committee, 
by suspending, during the continuance of the war, all demarca- 
tion restrictions, by making greater use of unskilled or semi- 
skilled labor, " with proper safeguards and adjustments to pro- 
tect the interests of the work people and their trade unions," 
and by forbidding strikes and lockouts on work for government 
purposes. If all such union regulations were to be suspended, 
it was but justice to the workers that the restoration of the reg- 
ulations at the end of the war should be guaranteed to them by 
the only authority that could enforce such restoration. Hence, 
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on the failure of negotiations between employers and workmen, 
Mr. Lloyd George, as the representative of the British cabinet, 
took a hand, and in March 191 5 induced the trade unions to 
abandon the above-named restrictions on output and to accept 
compulsory arbitration during the war period, in return for 
guarantees concerning the limitation of profits, the restoration 
of union rules and customs after the war, and the reinstatement 
of men serving with the colors. 

Despite the above measures, the situation had become so 
critical by June 1915 that the Munitions Act was introduced 
for the purpose of mobilizing the country's industrial resources. 
Its provisions follow logically from the agreement above men- 
tioned, and represent their legislative formulation with the addi- 
tion of the state's power of enforcement. The act contains 
three sections. In the first section, strikes and lockouts are 
declared illegal in certain specified trades unless the point in 
dispute has been referred to the Board of Trade at least three 
weeks previously. This part of the act specifies differences 
concerning rates of wages, hours of work and other conditions 
affecting employment in munitions work as those which may 
be referred to the Board of Trade, and provides that during 
investigation of the difference, the same conditions of labor 
and remuneration shall prevail. Part two entitles the minister 
of munitions to designate certain factories, where munitions 
work is carried on, as " controlled establishments." In these 
establishments, all profits above an amount greater by one-fifth 
than the average net profits of the two fiscal years prior to the 
war shall be paid into the exchequer. No changes in wages or 
salaries, except for changes to give effect to government condi- 
tions concerning fair wages, shall be made without the consent 
of the minister of munitions. " Any rule, practice or custom, 
not having the force of law, which tends to restrict production 
or employment," is to be suspended for the period of the war. 
This of course refers to union rules. It is further made illegal 
for any employer to give employment to a workman who within 
the last previous six weeks has been employed in a munitions 
factory and has left without the consent of his employer or a 
certificate from the munitions tribunal that the consent has 
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been unreasonably withheld. Part three provides for the es- 
tablishment of munitions tribunals, consisting of a chairman 
and two or some even number of assessors representing in equal 
proportions employers and employees. These tribunals may 
be of two classes, one to have jurisdiction concerning all offenses 
and matters under the act, the other to deal only with the reg- 
ulations drawn up for the controlled establishments. 

There are attached to the act two schedules, one of which 
particularizes the arrangements just stated, providing a com- 
mittee of production and a court of arbitration. The other 
contains the charter of the liberties of trade unionism, guaran- 
teeing that any change in industrial practice shall be for the 
period of the war only, and that these changes shall prejudice 
the post-bellum position of neither individual workmen nor 
their trade unions. After the war, priority of employment 
shall be given to men who have been serving with the colors or 
who were in the owner's employment when the establishment 
became a controlled establishment. Rates of pay made neces- 
sary by the introduction of semi-skilled workers shall be the 
usual rates of the district for that class of work, and a record 
shall be kept of all changes of working conditions. 

In the carrying out of the act, several significant alterations 
in the industrial economy have been made. In the first place, 
the dilution of skilled with unskilled labor has been effected on 
a large scale in industries where skilled men only were employed 
previously. To begin with, some 45,000 skilled laborers who 
had enlisted and were in the trenches were recalled. These and 
other skilled men available were confined to work which could 
not be efficiently performed by less skilled labor or by women ; 
that is, these men came to be foremen, overseers or shop stew- 
ards. Then a call went out for women workers, who were em- 
ployed on simple and monotonous machine tasks, and more 
than half a million women are at work today in munition fac- 
tories. Lastly, semi-skilled and unskilled men came to be em- 
ployed on work which did not necessitate skilled men and which 
was unsuitable for women. In this way, each worker was used 
to his utmost productivity, while an impetus was given to the 
standardization of methods, so that all unskilled labor could be 
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made more effective. Tasks which had previously employed a 
skilled man on a complex machine were divided into smaller 
and simpler tasks that could be standardized by the methods of 
scientific management. The installation of new machinery pre- 
sented no economic difficulty, since the provisions of the act 
relating to profits allowed such alterations of plant to be included 
in the gross costs of production. 

Further, attention has been given to health, safety and gen- 
eral welfare. The creation of a Health of Munitions Workers 
Department has led to a scientific examination of problems of 
speeding, long hours, fatigue, nourishment and so on. As a 
result, the long hours and seven-day week which were worked 
under the first burst of patriotism have been greatly reduced. 
It has been proved that the week-end rest is essential for effi- 
cient production, and that shorter hours with intermittent rest 
periods are economically profitable. Night work has been 
found to be objectionable on physiological and economical 
grounds alike. In the case of women, it has been found desir- 
able to establish in each factory a welfare supervisor, whose 
business is to attend to the well-being of the employees, to deal 
with the causes of sickness and broken time, and of slow and 
inefficient work arising from conditions of health, fatigue or 
physical strain, to devise recreational facilities and to assist in 
the maintenance of proper discipline and good order. 

Of the results of the operation of the Munitions Act little 
need be said. It has brought order and unity out of the medley 
of industrial enterprises. Some 4,000 controlled establishments 
are now at work under one controlling head, the minister of 
munitions, and military and naval necessities are not only prop- 
erly balanced but adequately met. No other method but that 
of state control seems adequate to meet the nation's needs. 
The negative instance which in its ultimate working out goes 
far to substantiate this generalization is afforded by the Welsh 
coal mines. The coal miners had refused to sign the agree- 
ment made with Mr. Lloyd George in March 1915. By means 
of strikes early in the history of the war, they had forced their 
employers to agree to compulsory unionism, while the Trade 
Boards Act, which had been applied to their industry in 191 2, 
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gave them machinery for the settlement of disputes, which they 
preferred to the compulsory arbitration of the Munitions Act. 
Another strike in tbeir industry in July 191 5 compelled the 
government to proclaim them as coming under the provisions 
of that act. Still industrial peace was not assured, and in De- 
cember 1 91 6 the government, under the authority of the 
Defense of the Realm Act, was obliged to assume control of 
the Welsh coal mines as the only means of keeping production 
up to the necessary level. 

Summarizing this historical sketch, we see government con- 
trol established as a matter of necessity in all industries on 
which the nation depends in war time. The laissez-faire indi- 
vidualism of England, which was quite as pronounced as that 
of America, has been replaced by centralized control at the 
hands of the state and in its interests. Industry and transpor- 
tation are socialized. The reason for this is in part explained 
by Professor Edward T. Devine in an editorial in The Survey 
for December 18, 191 5 : 

European experience in the present war shows that even from the point 
of view of output, this form of industrial organization (for private pro- 
fit) breaks down. Self-interest seems not to be a motive upon which 
society can rely when the common interest is most seriously threatened. 
Not enough, apparently, can be produced, the right things are not 
produced, and the prices are not reasonable. Therefore the govern- 
ment, in England and in Germany, takes control of industries, fixes 
prices, determines what to produce and what quantities. Public opin- 
ion supports this social control because the existence of the state is felt 
to be at stake. 

This is correct as far as it goes, but it omits to state explicitly 
what it possibly implies. The socialization of industry referred 
to was necessary, further, because in the present relations of 
workmen and employers, the industrial mobilization of labor 
was impossible. The struggle involved in these strained rela- 
tions was one concerning the distribution of a product which 
the employers sought to increase for their own profit alone, 
and the employees sought to restrict within limits that seemed 
to be for their own relative betterment. From the nation's 
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standpoint, in a time of emergency and crisis, labor and capital 
were joint factors in the process of production for the general 
good, and the nation alone was competent to force this point of 
view upon the warring factions. In so doing, it allowed the 
capitalist fair profits, and guaranteed the workmen legitimate 
industrial rights. 

We pass now to consider the after-war problems. We are 
without the concrete guidance of actual experience and can 
therefore do little more than state the problems. The reorgan- 
ization of industry involves two processes, one relating to the 
adjustment of employment and industry, the other to questions 
of trade-union organization. Under the first head come six 
matters : 

1. The replacing of soldiers in industry. There are four or 
five million men for whom private employers and the govern- 
ment alike have guaranteed employment. 

2. Change of occupation for munition workers. About three 
million men and women are engaged in munition plants, almost 
all of which will be closed after the war. 

3. Finding employment for those men who entered trades as 
substitutes for men serving under the colors. In virtue of the 
agreement entered into with the government, the returned sol- 
diers will have first call upon their old positions. Figures in 
connection with the mining industry are available to show the 
seriousness of this difficulty. At least a quarter of a million 
miners enlisted, while 160,000 men came in either from a state 
of unemployment or from other occupations to take their places. 
Of this latter group, a large proportion, if not all, will have to 
find work outside the mining industry. 

4. Finding employment under reasonable conditions for the 
partially disabled. In this connection, two separate lines of 
treatment are required. One is the invention or the discovery 
of trades suited to various types of disablement, or the adjust- 
ment by education of disabled men to the present organization 
of industry. The other is the establishment for these men, all 
of whom will be receiving slight pensions, of a scale of wages 
which will not be inimical to the general standard of living of 
the workers. Already measures have been taken to deal with 
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this latter question. In January of this year the Board of Trade 
set up advisory wage boards in various districts to " advise " 
what wage shall be paid a disabled soldier or sailor, having 
regard to current wages and the man's capacity, but not taking 
account of his pension. Without the latter proviso, the pension 
could be made a bonus in aid of wages the advantages of which 
would go to the employer, not to the pensioner. 

5. The position of women in industries new to them. 
Although women have not been employed in large numbers in 
any other new industry than the manufacture of munitions, they 
have entered a great number of occupations. Some 20,000 
are to be found in the engineering trades, and many in railway 
transportation. In many of the trades they have entered, they 
are likely to stay. 

6. The adaptation of factories and machinery to peace con- 
ditions. Possibly in the engineering industries this will be easy, 
because of the more efficient machinery that has been installed, 
and because of the great demand for ships after the war. Other 
industries, in which the factories have been transformed in 
modes of organization and types of machinery, will have to face 
a more difficult situation. 

The questions of trade-union organization which will con- 
front the workers are two in number. It will be necessary to 
restore trade-union conditions and to devise new regulations for 
those conditions that have been vitally and permanently altered 
by the war. A new industrial world will face the trade unionist. 
He will find the lines of demarcation between crafts largely 
obliterated, and the limits of work between skilled men and un- 
skilled men and women largely obsolete. New methods of 
factory organization and new machinery have entered the static 
paradise he was striving to create, and disrupted it. Greatly 
increased production has been furnished by the workers during 
the war, and will be demanded after the signing of the peace 
treaty, as a prerequisite to the restoration of trade. Amid this 
welter of disturbing issues, the trade unionist is chiefly con- 
cerned with wages. The war has aggravated the dangers which 
all along have threatened the workers' standard of life. In the 
munition industries, men and women are making high earnings 
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because they are working on government orders, in which there 
is less restriction on the cost of production than in private 
enterprise, and because they are working with an intensity, 
speed and duration of labor with which they did not and will 
not work in peace times. When peace returns, the employer 
will accept the war-time speed, but will seek to return to the 
wages paid before the war, on the ground that higher wages 
are not possible in private enterprise where the cost of produc- 
tion has to be kept down. The men, however, will contend 
for the wages paid in war time, but will object to the speed 
which accompanied those wages in munition factories. 

But the more difficult questions arise out of the dilution of 
labor and the new methods of production. By the standardiza- 
tion of machinery and the application of scientific manage- 
ment, all the trade-union methods for securing the status of 
members have been upset. Women and unskilled laborers are 
doing work which skilled men alone did before the war, but are 
receiving only unskilled men's wages. During the war, the 
disposition of labor has been such that there has been no com- 
petition between skilled and unskilled laborers. After the war 
there will be. Skilled men seeking to return to their old rank 
in industry will find competitors in the unskilled men and the 
women working the simplified machines that have been intro- 
duced. The question these skilled men are asking themselves 
is, will wages sink to the level of the marginal competitor, the 
single, unattached woman? To this question they can find no 
conclusive answer, though there has been much speculation. 

Comprehensive suggestions toward the solution of the fore- 
going problems have come from the trade unions. Naturally, 
they look to secure their own safety by a greater recognition 
of trade unionism, but their spirit is changed. They have 
gained in prestige and in economic power during the war, and 
their attitude is now that of a powerful bargainer rather than of 
one menaced by impotence and harassed by injustice, actual 
and imagined. At the Trade-Union Congress of September 
191 6, the members present declared themselves in favor of 
every effort to preserve industrial peace with the aim of secur- 
ing thereby the material prosperity of the nation after the war. 
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To that end they expressed their desire that the government and 
the Employers' Parliamentary Association should be approached 
by their executive officers with the following proposals : 

1. That compulsory trade unionism should be instituted. 

2. That a working week not exceeding 48 hours should be 
made compulsory in industry. 

3. That a minimum wage of 30 shillings ($7.20) should be 
made compulsory. 

4. That no reduction in wages, or increase in hours beyond 
those normal at the end of the war, should be attempted. 

5 . That employers should give complete recognition to trade 
unions and to all agreements entered into between unions and 
employers' associations. 

6. That employment should be provided by the state for men 
and women out of work. 

7. That the conditions of women's labor after the war should 
be left to be settled by the unions. 

In the speech of the president of the congress there was a 
further demand for an equal voice with the entrepreneur in the 
conditions of labor, the hours of work, the conditions of remu- 
neration, and the manners and practices of foremen. This may 
possibly be interpreted as an ideal of industrial democracy for 
which the congress did not deem the time ripe. 

In reply, the Employers' Parliamentary Council, in their an- 
nual report for 1916, proposed the repeal of the Trade Disputes 
Act, in the belief that such action would make wide-spread 
strikes impossible. They urged that the form of trade unionism 
existing before the war should not be restored, but that some 
" saner regulations with respect to labor and industry" should 
be substituted and strictly enforced. They insisted that the 
demoralization of workmen caused by the labor unions should 
be stopped, since it was leading to bankruptcy and national 
ruin. They agreed that since " acts meddling and interfering 
with the management and conduct of nearly all trades and in- 
dustries in the kingdom, restricting the freedom of capital " — 
the Factory Acts were specifically named — had been ruthlessly 
swept away during war time, they must never be resorted to 
again. 
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It must be said of the Employers' Parliamentary Council that 
it is small and unrepresentative, despite the influence it seems 
likely to have upon legislation. It is the extreme right wing of 
the employers, and has an outlook that is frankly and uncom- 
promisingly individualistic. Nevertheless, its attitude is signi- 
ficant as indicating how difficult a task will face the trade unions. 
A recent series of articles in the Times argued that full restor- 
ation of trade-union rules is either impossible or undesirable, 
and that the unionists should accept an adequate quid pro quo. 
The position is accentuated by the partial failure of the govern- 
ment, as a partner in industry and the guarantor of the restora- 
tion of trade-union conditions, to furnish adequate proposals 
concerning reconstruction. Up to August of last year, it had 
made arrangements that certain munition workers, amounting 
to one-third of the total, should come under the provisions of 
the National Insurance Act concerning unemployment, that 
unemployment insurance should be provided for every dis- 
charged soldier and sailor, and that each of the latter should 
have furlough for four weeks on the usual pay and allowances, 
during which time he might seek employment. Since that time, 
there has been created in the Lloyd George cabinet a minister 
for labor who exercises a threefold function in dealing with 
disputes, and in controlling the previously existing labor ex- 
changes and trade boards. Since the labor exchanges will 
have much to do with demobilization and the placing of soldiers 
back in industry, there is some hope that this department will 
do for the period of reconstruction what the ministry of mu- 
nitions did for the period of war. 

Ultimately, the paramount necessity in the period of recon- 
struction is the re-creation of the wealth that has been destroyed 
in such abundant measure. Until it is re-created, there will 
be but a small economic surplus available for supporting the 
purchasing power of the people and paying wages. The prior 
problem after the war is not that of securing to the workers a 
higher standard of living, but of realizing that increased pro- 
ductivity without which a higher standard of living, under the 
present circumstances, would be impossible. To that end both 
capital and labor will need to undergo a change of heart. The 
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former may be compelled to alter factory management so that 
the grievances of labor and its demands for a more democratic 
and social control of industry shall be met. The latter will 
have to learn that wages and wealth alike are ultimately created 
by the joint forces of labor and capital, that a continued quar- 
reling over the distribution of wealth diminishes its production 
and does an injury to the whole community, and that the la- 
borer must give joyfully and gladly of the full toll of his service 
to the common weal. Only on this basis can the problem of 
reconstruction be solved. 

The experience of England in this matter of the organization 
of labor conveys many valuable lessons, which may be briefly 
summarized. 

1. Measures should be taken at the commencement of war 
to prevent skilled artizans from joining the ranks of the regular 
army. This preventive action is possible only when these 
skilled workers are known. To that end three measures are 
necessary : (a) The taking of a military census, enabling the 
government to know not only the person but also the number 
of such workers available, (b) The exempting of such skilled 
workers from any necessity to enlist. Since this necessity 
would, in the nature of things, be largely economic, there would 
be needed some form of administrative labor exchange to deal 
with the unemployment that follows on the disarrangement of 
industry, (c) The publication of a list of certified workers 
whom patriotism, public opinion and good sense would keep 
in the munition factories, and others necessary for the success- 
ful pursuit of war. 

2. A reasonable basis of co-operation between capital and 
labor needs to be arranged at the outset. This must cover the 
questions of wages and of disputes arising out of new problems 
in factory organization. Since the cost of living advances faster 
than wages, some easily adjustable machinery is needed to pre- 
vent the disparity becoming the cause of strikes. This ma- 
chinery, in the form of conciliation committees for the whole 
industry or in each workshop, would be available for questions 
of factory organization. In England, the engineering and ship- 
building workers have recently concluded with their employers 
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and the government committee on production an agreement 
that during the war wages shall be re-assessed on a nation-wide 
basis three times a year, so as to keep up with the altered cost 
of living. Further, where great friction had existed in factories 
over the requirements of the munitions tribunals, peace reigned 
when the discipline of the factory in cases of lost time, and even 
in the arrangements concerning the dilution of labor, was put 
in the hands of committees of workers. These committees are 
of value in proportion as they stand close to the work and the 
conditions of its operation. 

3. To prevent an abnormal rise in prices, with the consequent 
demand for increased wages, measures need to be taken to 
secure national service from the great industrial enterprises at a 
reasonable rate of profits. 

4. A minister for labor is the necessary partner of a minister 
for war. In the belligerent countries, capitalism has proved 
itself inadequate for the co-ordinated production of what the 
nation needs. This is the inevitable result of profit making as 
the end of industry. To conserve its very existence under new 
and trying conditions, the state has become a partner in in- 
dustry. For the successful co-ordination of the factors of pro- 
duction under these conditions, both during and after the war, 
a separate department of state tends to be necessary. Though 
such a department might become a centralized despotism under 
the pressure of military necessity, it might equally lead to the 
creation of industrial democracy, or at least, to the supremely 
desirable end of reconciling the conduct of industry with public 
welfare. 
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